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Our Lady in the Catarombs 





In the dark, strait pathways under 
Rome’s historic hills, 
Lies another Rome, a holier 
Which an air of heaven fills. 
Lift the tapers as you pilgrim 
*Tween the sodden walls; 
Listen! for amid the shadows, 
Sound of angel-footsteps falls. 
Tis the martyr host that lingers, 
In these hallowed deeps; 
And unseen, but not unsenséd 
*Mid these tombs sweet vigil keeps. 
“Come!” they whisper, “to the fountain 
Whence the heroes drew 
Strength that made an Agnes steely, 
Gave the weaklings courage new. 
“Lift the tapers! Lo, above you, 
Traced upon the wall, 
Through the ages still preserving 
All its grace, an image small. 
“°Tis the image of the Mother 
Holding fast her Child: 
She who stood on Calvary’s summit, 
Hath the martyrs’ hearts beguiled. 
“There they knelt in midnight prayer :— 
Make our hearts like thine! 
Faithful, till earth’s darkness vanish, 
Faithful till heaven’s glory shine! 
“Agnes, Agatha and Lucy, 
Brave Tarcisius, too; 
Kneel there thou—and brave as martyr 
To your God, you'll e’er be true.” 


—Augustine Zeller, C. Ss. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





Sadie Boland had a head of her own and a temper too. She was 
twenty past and one of the most reliable typists in Field-Montgomery’s 
Department Store. Still, with all that, she had never—as yet—even 
dreamed of disobeying a direct command of Father Casey. That was 
why she came to the priest’s house this evening in answer to his sum- 
mons, though, of all persons in the world, he was the last one she would 
have wished to meet in her actual state of bitterness, spite, and half 
desperation. She was scarcely seated in the priest’s parlor, when the 
door swung open and she heard Father Casey’s hearty, ““How’re you, 
Sadie?” 

“Very well, I thank you, Father,” she replied stiffly, rising and 
making her most correct and dignified bow. 

Never before had she greeted the priest otherwise than with the 
wholehearted abandon of childlike confidence. He gazed at her a 
moment, then gave a long, low whistle. 


“Whew! What princess royal have we here! How can I, a rough, 
plainspoken old man, observe the courtly etiquette due to her high- 
ness?” 


Sadie Boland was not hysterical. She was far too healthy for that, 
for she had inherited a sound body from her sturdy parents and had 
kept it sound by a chaste and natural life. But she was a woman. 
And she did what any woman would do who was “mad clean through”, 
yet had too much respect for the company present to speak out her 
mind—she dropped into the nearest chair and fumbled for her hand- 
kerchief, while hot, angry tears ran down her cheeks. With the swift- 
ness of lightning the priest’s manner changed. There was serious work 
before him. Now was the moment to exert all his power to save one 
of his young parishioners—yes, “the very pick of the flock”—from a 
step that might destroy her happiness in this life and her hopes for the 
life to come. 


“Sadie Boland,” he said, “why are you bringing grief to your poor 
old father and mother?” 

Sadie blurted out: 

“I’m not doing anything to them. They’re just looking for some- 
thing to make a fuss about. If they don’t like my way of acting, I'll 
go! That’s what I’ll do: I’ll go! I told them so, too.” 
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“You told them, you'll go! Yes, and furthermore,” supplemented 
Father Casey, “you asked one of the girls at the store to get you a 
place in her boarding house, and you intend to move in there tomorrow 
evening.” [She shot a glance at him as if to say: How did you learn 
my secret?] “Sadie, do you think—if you would try—do you think 
you could picture to yourself how your parents will feel at this hour 
tomorrow night when they realize that you have left them—and left 
them with bitterness in your heart and words of anger on your lips?” 

She tried to fan her anger once more into flame in order to drive 
out the thought of pity he suggested. 

“They'll be mighty glad to be rid of me. They keep me down like 
a little schoolgirl, and I won’t stand for it. I made them a fair offer ; 
I told them that if they would give me a room for myself and let me 
come and go as I have a right to do, I would pay my board. Then the 
two of them went right up in the air. You would think I had pro- 
posed murder or—or—to rob a church. And so I made up my mind 
to go!” 

“You offered to pay your board,” repeated Father Casey slowly. 
“Let me see: That means that you offered to do for your own father 
and mother just what you would do for any stranger—for any heathen 
or Jew that would feed you. Sadie, are you proud to think you made 
this offer?” 

“Well, I earn more money than dad or Ed or Will, and still I have 
to trot home with my wages and hand them in to ma as though I were 
a baby. If I keep out a couple of dollars for myself, she wants me to 
account for every penny, and then she never stops nagging about my 
extravagance. I guess I have a right to my own money.” 

“Times are hard, Sadie. Your mother must have an enormous 
grocery bill with such a large family to provide for; and there’s the 
rent and the coal and the clothing and all that. Then there are the fees 
for the specialist who is treating your little crippled sister, Rosaleen. 
Besides they are trying to put Joe through college, and the little ones 
must have their books and their school money. And just while your 
good mother is lying awake of nights worrying about how she can meet 
the next payment, you up and say: ‘I’ll go’. Sadie, the law of God 
commands you to help those in need. This law is doubly strict when 
those in need are your own flesh and blood. If you leave home in this 
foolish fit of anger and spite, and deprive them of your wages, they 
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will actually suffer for want of some of the necessaries of life—and 
you, my child, will be guilty of sin.” 

“Well, why don’t the boys do more? They hand in very little. 
Why should I do it all?” cried Sadie, who was once more dangerously 
near to tears. 

“You know that Will is an apprentice as yet and has therefore but 
little to give. As for Ed—well, I am not talking to the boys. If I 
were talking to them I would tell them their duty in unmistakable lan- 
guage. Just now I am talking to you. I know that your family stands 
in real need of your help together with all they can possibly get from 
the boys, and therefore your duty is to give them this help. You 
would never be able to fill your present position were it not for all 
that your parents have done for you. It little accords with your natur- 
ally noble character to let them slave and scrimp for you all these years, 
and then when they have helped you to a comfortable and lucrative 
position, to turn your back on them in their need and say: ‘I'll go’.” 

“Well, why aren’t they satisfied with help without wanting every- 
thing. I can’t have decent clothes; I can hardly have a few dimes for 
a little recreation; I can’t have a room for myself; the children poke 
their noses into my boxes and upset and ruin everything. After put- 
ting in nine hours of hard work in the store, I come home tired, and ma 
scolds and scolds unless I pitch in and help like a hired girl.” 

“Sadie, have you been to the picture show this week ?” 

“T was there twice.” f 

“Have you been to the theatre?” 

“Once.” 

“Were you at the band concert last night?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“How often has your mother been to an amusement of any kind dur- 
ing the past year?” 

“Oh, she doesn’t care to go.” 

“Perhaps she has had so few opportunities for amusement that she 
thinks it hardly possible. It seems to me that I heard you say last 
summer that you stayed at home one Sunday and took care of the 
house and insisted on her spending the day in the park with Ted and 
Rosaleen. Don’t you think she enjoyed it?” 

“Why ye-es, she did seem a whole lot brighter after it.” 

“So you see that it is possible that she does care for amusements. 
And she has had one chance in a year, while you have had four chances 
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already this week. And yet you grumble and say that this poor 
mother interferes with your amusements. Sadie, I’m beginning to be 
ashamed of you. As for clothes, you know very well that no one ever 
saw you on the street when you were not neatly and attractively 
dressed. Your gowns may not have been so expensive as those of 
other girls, but your good mother has taught you how to make a 
better appearance in a gown of moderate price than others make in 
one that costs three times the amount. You claim that she insists on 
your handing in your wages to her. You cannot say that she spends 
them on herself. Come now, be honest, can you?” 

“No, Father, she won't buy anything for herself until we just force 
her to do so,” admitted Sadie humbly. 

“Come, girl; be true to yourself. We all know that you are made 
of the right stuff. You are worth a dozen of these shallow, selfish 
creatures whose sole object in life is to run from one amusement to 
another and flash their gaudy, immodest dresses before young men 
as worthless as themselves. You know that you are in this world for 
a purpose—a purpose for which you are ready to make some sacrifices 
and to put up with some inconveniences. Your trouble just now is 
that you have a grouch. You have been airing your grievances among 
some of the silly girls at the store and listening to their hypocritical 
assurances of sympathy until you imagine that you want the same 
things that they do. You don’t. You would be utterly miserable and 
disgusted in a month if you had them. Your own mother proves a 
truer friend to you in five minutes than all these painted puppets in a 
million years. You say that she makes you help at home after you 
have worked your nine hours in the store. How many hours a day 
does she work? Who rises first in the morning and cooks a warm 
breakfast for you all and then calls and calls until she gets you up 
and off to work? Who does all the drudgery about the house the 
whole weary day, year in and year out? Who is the last one to bed 
at night? Who has to interrupt sleep half a dozen times to attend 
to the wants of the rest of the family? You say that you can’t have 
a room for yourself and many other things that you would like. Did 
she have everything she would like when she had you and five other 
little ones to take care of, and not one of you old enough to give her 
a hand? Did she have everything she would like when your poor 
father was laid up for four months with a broken shoulder and she 
had to take in washing to keep a roof over your heads? Did she have 
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everything she would like when she sold her wedding ring so that you 
could have a white dress for your First Holy Communion like the 
other children? I was in the house nearly every day during the six 
long weeks that you were suffering from infantile paralysis, and I 
never heard her grumble about you. Instead, she nursed you night 
and day, and spent many an hour kneeling beside your little bed beg- 
ging God not to blast your young life by leaving you a cripple. You 
did not think of saying to her then, ‘I’ll go’. What she did for you 
then, she would do now. You know she would. Your family have 
lived in my parish ever since you were born. If anybody knows them, 
I do. And I say this: You ought to go down on your knees every day 
of your life and thank God for giving you such a mother.” 

The impetuous Sadie was weeping now in good earnest. They 
were no longer tears of anger but of repentance. 

“Oh Father, I know I have a good mother. I love her; I really 
do. I don’t want to speak against her, for she is a thousand times 
better than I am. But, Father, let me tell you what’s on my mind. 
You know so well how to direct me. I love my mother, but I so often 
get impatient with her. She is nervous and irritable after all she has 
slaved and suffered for us, and she scolds us so much—especially me. 
And she keeps harping on the same things for days.” 

“Sadie, I know your mother’s faults as well as you—and your 
father’s too. They have faults— more even than you like to admit. 
I am not going to defend their faults; I am only going to tell you to be 
broad-minded enough to put up with them. You know full well that 
everybody has faults. Instead of whining like a coward and running 
away from the trouble caused you by your parents’ faults only to find 
greater faults in your new companions, buckle up your courage and 
face the inevitable with a smile. Bear up patiently with the faults of 
others—especially of your mother, trusting that others, especially your 
own future children, will bear up with yours.” 

“I know I ought to be patient with her, but I’m not. I’m rude at 
times. Even when she is looking out for my welfare, warning me to 
take my rubbers when it’s wet or my coat when it’s chilly, I give her 
impudent answers, and tell her that I know my own business. And 
when she tries to help to prepare the table or the house for company, 
I think she is so old-fashioned and behind the times that I snatch 
things out of her hands and arrange them to suit myself. And when 
—when——” 
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“Yes, child,” said the priest gently, “I know what you want to say: 
When she tells you that you must not sit up in the parlor with your 
‘friend’ after the family have gone to bed, or that you must not go out 
with that non-Catholic young man, you fly into a passion. That is 
really what was at the bottom of this trouble that made you think of 
leaving home. You did not like to mention it, but I knew it all the 
time.” 

“Oh father, I don’t care for him. I just went out with him for 
fun.” 

“But at the same time your conscience told you it was wrong. That 
is why you became so angry when she corrected you. How many an 
unhappy mixed marriage I have seen where they began keeping com- 
pany ‘just for fun’. A girl with your bringing up knows better than 
to risk her holy faith and her soul ‘just for fun’.” 

“Well, it wasn’t a non-Catholic I sat up with in the parlor,’ 
Sadie hanging her head, “and ma was still harder on me for that.” 

“And she was right,” said the priest. “I told her to do it. When 
I saw that she dreaded to speak to you about it, because she knew 
your ugly temper, I reminded her that she would be accountable to 
Almighty God, if she allowed you to take such risks. That is why 
she did it.” 

“But, Father,” cried the unhappy girl, “they all do that.” 

“My child, let me tell you, they do no¢ all do that. I have been a 
priest for many years, and I know that the husbands and wives who 
love each other best, who have the happiest homes, did not do that; 
they carried on their courtship in the presence of the family, where 
there was no temptation to break the law of God, and when their mar- 
riage day arrived, they brought to the altar pure, unsullied hearts and 
received God’s richest blessings for their married life. Until now, you 
have been pure and good. If you desire only the pleasure befitting the 
pure and good, you will be content to entertain the young man of your 
choice in the bosom of your family. You will not look for long, 
lonely interviews with him. You can win no worthy man’s esteem and 
love by making yourself cheap and common. Remember this,” said 
Father Casey. 


’ 


said 


C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


It is not at all difficult for a man to have the patience of Job—if the 
boils are on his neighbor.—E-. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 


ST. LUKE, I, 34-38 





Month of May! We must admire the delicacy of sentiment which 
Holy Church has shown in dedicating the month of May to Our Lady’s 
honor. Now the grey, gloomy days of winter have melted away before 
the bright and balmy sunshine of springtime. Now the deadening 
chill of nature has been charmed away and a breath of new life is 
throbbing and pulsing on hill and vale. Now the bleak monotony of 
brown, bare fields and naked branches is changed into the rapturous 
beauty of verdant meadows, sweet-scented blossoms, and lovely flowers. 
And Mary, sweet Mother, was it not your gently whispered Fiat that 
brought the springtime of grace and redemption into our dreary world? 
A dense shroud of darkness had made this world a valley of death, 
and thy Fiat has invited the full blaze of heavenly light to beam from 
Our Father’s heart. From pole to pole this world was a vast grave 
in which the souls of men were entombed in a corruption worse than 
death, and thy Fiat has brought that Word of Life that refreshed the 
land with the joyful confidence of the children of God. A heavy curse 
had lain on the hearts of men, thorns and thistles of every vice had 
turned them into a hideous jungle, where only the demons of hell 
loved to make their lair; but thy humble Fiat brought the sweet breath 
of the Holy Ghost and a garden of heavenly virtues again began to 
bloom so that even the angels accustomed to the splendors of heaven 
burst forth into a new song of praise: “Benediction and glory and 
wisdom and thanksgiving, honor and power and strength to our God 
forever. Amen.” (Apoc. VII, 12.) 

Mary’s Question: “And Mary said to the angel: How shall this 
be done because I know not man?” Gabriel had just promised her a 
son who should also be the Son of the Most High. On the angel's 
first greeting the Blessed Virgin “was troubled at his saying and 
thought within herself what manner of salutation this should be.” 
Then Gabriel explained it all to her: the Saviour of the world was 
about to come and she herself was chosen to be His Mother. We 
shall see how sincerely she at once believed. Yet the thought also came 
to her mind: she had taken the vow of virginity, and how was she to 
act in her new and wonderful dignity? 


Compare her words with those of Zachary under similar circum- 
stances: his words are marred by the blemish of sin while Mary’s 
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glisten with the gold of sublimest virtues. To Zachary the angel said: 
“Elisabeth shall bear thee a son and thou shalt call his name John.” 
He answered: “Whereby shall I know this? For I am an old man 
and my wife is advanced in years.” The dark stain of sin is marked 
and underlined by the penalty which followed on this answer: “And 
the angel answering said to him: Behold thou shalt be dumb and shalt 
not be able to speak until the day when these things shall come to pass, 
because thou hast not believed my words.” The sin: Thou hast not 
believed; the penalty: Therefore thou shalt be dumb. While Mary’s 
question wins the praise of the Holy Ghost: “Elisabeth was filled with 
the Holy Ghost and said: Blessed are thou that thou hast believed, 
because these things shall be accomplished, that were spoken to thee 
by the Lord.” The reward: Blessed art thou; the merit, Thou hast 
believed. Zachary asked: Whereby shall I know? No explanation is 
given but a severe rebuke is administered. Mary asked: How shall 
this be? She has accepted the fact and inquires into the manner, and 
full explanation is made. The very same miracle, namely, the birth 
of St. John is revealed to both as a matter of faith; Zachary hesitates 
and it is become a stumbling block to him. Mary sees in it a help and 
pledge for still greater marvels. 

Her dignity. “And the angel answering said to her: The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, the power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee. And therefore, also, the Holy which shall be born of 
thee, shall be called the Son of God.” This is probably the earliest 
mention of the three Divine Persons in the history of the New Testa- 
ment. Nearly all the great turning-points of Gospel history are accom- 
panied by an illusion to the Most Holy Trinity. At the opening of 
Our Lord’s public ministry, when He is being baptized in the Jordan, 
we meet the voice of the Father, and the appearance of the Holy Ghost 
in the form of a dove, and behold the Son of God humbly accepting 
the baptism of John. At the Last Supper when He is about to leave 
this world He repeatedly makes references to the Father, Holy Ghost 
and Himself. Finally, after the Resurrection when He gives His 
apostles the solemn commission to go and preach to all the world, He 
also bids them baptize in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. It is quite in keeping with the grandeur of the 
present event that the Trinity be named now at the moment of the 
Incarnation while the angel is speaking with Mary. The very name 
of Son already presupposes the existence of Father. Besides Our 
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Lord is not only called the Son of God, but just as plainly is He called 
the Son of the Most High (in v. 32). 

1) “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee.” We read that once 
“the earth was void and empty and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep and the Spirit of God moved over the waters.” Thus began that 
magnificent scene which ushered a universe of suns and stars into 
glorious existence. And still, before God all was but as a handful of 
dust strewn into space. Now the Holy Ghost will hover over Mary 
to accomplish a work far more momentous, when a God Himself will 
appear among us. True; the Holy Gost also comes into the souls of 
men with sanctifying grace, to make us children of God. How dif- 
ferently does He come upon Mary! Compare the purpose. To souls 
He distributes graces according to the measure of His wisdom and 
love. To Mary He brings the source and ocean of grace in its full- 
ness. If we may drink of the fountains of living waters that flowed 
from Our Saviour’s wounded side, in Mary He deposited the very 
well-spring of Infinite merits. If souls burn with flames of love for 
God and men, in Mary He prepared and enkindled the very hearth 
and furnace of that love which set on fire the hearts of saints. If St. 
Paul calls all the faithful united in one gigantic communion of Saints, 
if he calls them all the temple of God, of which the Apostles are the 
foundation stones, the saints and martyrs are its pillars and columns; 
then Mary is the Holy of Holies, the Sanctuary in which the God of 
heaven and earth reposes. Compare the result. The Holy Ghost 
comes into the souls of the just and makes them sons of God; but only 
by adoption and grace; they still remain creatures who in their frailty 
and wilfulness may repay His love with treachery and ingratitude. 
He comes to Mary and the Second Person of the Trinity, true God, 
comes to earth and takes flesh of her; and He who was the Son of 
God by sameness of nature now becomes the son of Mary too. Such 
an act affects God. Its immensity must be measured by the object on 
which it acts, and that is the Infinite God himself; by the distance 
through which it made Him pass, for the God of Glory now humbled 
Himself so low as to wear the form of a slave and creature; and our 
poor human nature is exalted to personal union with the Word of God. 
By her holiness Mary was a child of God; by her dignity she now 
became the Mother of God. Compare the manner. The Holy Ghost 
comes to the souls of the just with the gifts of grace that adorn adopted 
children; but so that his wealth is not near exhausted, for He may 
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always give more and more, so that saint differs from saint in rank 
as star from star, and “he asketh for us with unspeakable groanings” 
to help us in our infirmities (Rom. VIII, 26). While to Mary He has 
given more than to any saint; to her he entrusts the sum-total of His 
treasures; He adorns her as beseems the Mother of God and His own 
dearest Bride; here Love bids Him give free rein to His wisdom and 
power and make her the master-piece and triumph of grace. 

2) “The power of the Most High shall overshadow thee.” Our 
eyes are dimmed by mists of earth, and so much accustomed to the 
smallness of things around us that we can hardly follow her in her 
exaltation. When Peter’s shadow fell upon the sick, its power healed 
them (Acts V, 15). The pillar of cloud overshadowed the people of 
Israel through all their wanderings in the desert and their way was 
paved with miracles of God’s might. Power from on high would come 
upon the Apostles (S. Luke XXIV, 49) and would enable them to 
win a world for Christ. So God‘s power would hover over the Blessed 
Virgin and raise her gently and tenderly to a throne of matchless glory. 
The crown upon her brow is her motherhood so magnificent. St. Paul 
once wrote: “I bow my knee to the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of whom all paternity in heaven and on earth is named.” But the 
paternity of the Father is not content with the eternal generation of 
the Son; for this generation receives its final completion and outward 
brilliance from the birth of Christ through Mary; thus her mother- 
hood is linked to the fatherhood of God, before which all heaven bows 
in admiration. The child is the strongest tie between father and 
mother; and here the Man-God forms the tie brighter than fairest 
gold, more lustrous than rarest gem, before which bows every knee 
in heaven and earth and beneath the earth. As the Father could say 
in beaming love: My Son art thou, today have I begotten thee; those 
same words can Mary address to the selfsame Son; and of all creatio; 
she alone may do so. The sceptre in her hand is the sonship of Christ. 
All creation, from the tiniest mite and atom to the most radiant seraph, 
must spend their being in honoring God; Mary alone sees in God a 
Son who loves to honor her. All through His life Our Saviour’s motto 
was to do his Father’s will; all through His life, He also deigned to 
be subject to his Mother. All, outside of God, owe their all to the Son 
of God whose word called all into being; but even the Son of God 
owes to Mary that Blood which He shed for our redemption, that 
hallowed Body which He left us in the Eucharist to the end of time, 
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that soul which He breathed forth upon the cross. She bears the 
sceptre in the kingdom of His devoted Heart; and His love makes her 
omnipotent, supremely honored. The ring upon her finger marks her 
as the Spouse of the Holy Ghost, the singular favorite of God‘s affec- 
tion. She alone was chosen; she was chosen to the highest dignity to 
which creatures could dream of aspiring. “A threefold chord is not 
easily broken”; surely not, when that chord is woven of the glory and 
honor and love of the Three Divine Persons of the Most Holy Trinity. 
A throne so mightily sustained can never be shaken. 

3) “And therefore also the Holy which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” Therefore shall He be known as the Son 
of God. The entire passage just preceding in vv. 31-33 is a tissue of 
prophecies. And among the many prophecies alluded to, the clearest 
reference is made to Isaias (VII, 14), who foretells that the Messias 
shall be born of a Virgin-mother. Besides this, Isaias and David like- 
wise insist that the Messias shall be none other than the Son of God. 
Thus the Virgin-birth becomes a mark and proof by which men may 
recognize the Son of God when coming. But when Holy Writ affirms 
that he shall be known as the Son of God and shall be so called, it also 
vouches for the truth of the fact. We may go further and add, that 
the verb “to be called” frequently means “‘to be”. It would almost 
seem as if Holy Writ were concerned about one thing: to give promi- 
nence to the motherhood of Mary; for here again the emphasis lies in 
the words “who shall be born of thee, shall be the Son of God”. 

Mediatress of Salvation: “And Mary said: Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord, be it done to me according to thy word.” Adam’s con- 
sent was not asked to become the father of a numerous race; nor was 
Eve’s, to become his spouse and our common mother. God in His 
majesty and supreme domain selected them and appointed them to 
their task. It was an honor; but an honor in which God alone gave 
all that was worth giving; no assent or dissent of theirs was to in- 
fluence his course. How differently was Mary treated; and in a much 
more glorious matter! Here all awaits her consent! 

1) The heavenly Father was about to send His Only Son to save 
the world; for He wished not that one single soul be lost. The salva- 
tion of each one of us was comprised within that holy Will; and just 
now that Will awaits the consent of Mary. The angels of heaven were 
amazed at this revelation of His love for men; but far more at His 
love for Mary: that He should allow the decision to hang upon her 
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lips! With a longing that our sordid hearts can scarce conceive, they 
longed to see God’s glory shine resplendent in the greatest of His 
works, the Incarnation of the Son of God. Now all this could be real- 
ized by Mary’s word! Oh, with what yearning they looked to the 
humble maiden now! For centuries they had witnessed the triumphs 
of Satan, had seen him drag the souls of men in an incessant torrent 
into the jaws of hell. They could fairly gauge the disasters of the 
future. And now salvation hung on Mary’s consent! How they 
would have urged and pleaded: “Mother of our God, you can help 
them now! Speak but that one word, and all is well”. 

Once the council of the Most Holy Trinity had decreed that the 
Redeemer should be born of woman, then a Mother was essential to 
its execution. When Eliezer of old was sent to seek a wife for Isaac, 
he met Rebecca at the well. He hastened to arrange the marriage 
with her brothers; but they said: “Let us call the maid and ask her 
will”. So God the Father has matured the plan that was dearest to 
His heart ; and now sends an angel to Mary to solicit her consent. He 
could have imposed it on her by might and right. But then men would 
not realize all they owed to Mary. Her motherhood makes her the 
channel of all mercy to us. But God used her not as an unthinking 
tool. With her dignity was coupled an office of mediation: an office 
that required the use of her intellect and will, her mind and heart. 
Oh, what a song of joy rang through heaven from end to end, when 
her sweet whisper reached the angelic throng! Be it done. Through 
all the shining choirs of angels rang those words till the bosom of the 
Father was thrilled with bliss. 

2) The Son of God still loved the souls of men. “For the Son of 
man is come to seek and save that which was lost” (St. Luke XIX, 
10). We too were engulfed in ruin had He not died for us; and who 
can tell how piteously we had pleaded with Him, had we been able 
to hasten the day of His coming. He Himself assured the Apostles 
that kings and prophets yearned to see His day. Yet Our Lord points 
to Mary. In His name also the angel stands before her and awaits 
her word. She is mother not by chance; not by coercion; but of her 
free consent. He is subject to her not only in the small trifles of an 
earthly life; but lays before her all the vast proportions of his career 
as the Redeemer of men; and all hangs in the balance while the Hand- 
maid thinks on the angel’s message. But when the trembling lips 
pronounced the words: Be it done—Oh, what a cry of joy was wrung 
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from the breasts of the Forefathers long confined in Limbo! What 
happiness for the Son of God as He nestled in His Mother’s bosom and 
began the work of His love, our salvation. 

3) The Holy Ghost, too, saw that man was created fair and lovely 
according to the image of God. But a blight had come over the human 
race and the flowers were withered, and men were become children of 
wrath and slaves of Satan. Fain would He come and renew the face 
of the earth. Oft had He come upon the prophets of old and in burn- 
ing words urged sinners to return to the God whom they deserted. 
Now He gathered all His wealth of grace for a final effort, and lo! 
He too looks to Mary! Ere the flood of His love should deluge the 
earth, that where sin had abounded grace should abound the more, 
ere the flood-gates be opened that His gifts may fill the hearts of men, 
one frail dike must yield! There it is in the heart of Mary. The Holy 
Ghost looks on thee, Mother. Oh, speak but the word and our souls 
will be healed. See, her lips are moving, the word is spoken: Be it 
done. Oh, Mother, never, throughout all the long ages of eternity will 
the hymn of our gratitude end! 


JouN ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


NATURAL OR SUPERNATURAL? 





There is an incident in my Catholic life which has left a deep im- 
pression upon my mind and which, in view of several subsequent sim- 
ilar experiences, I am strongly inclined to ascribe to the action of God 
in the supernatural order. 

I was the guest of His Eminence the late Cardinal Vaughan, who 
had just received me into the Church and who was anxious that I 
should immediately take up some kind of work in connection with the 
various diocesan schemes in which he was interested and for which 
he required active helpers. His Eminence felt too that perhaps one of 
the most serious trials which would be awaiting a convert clergyman 
like myself would be the enforced inactivity necessarily resulting from 
my severance from my active clerical duties. And there was a work 
which he thought I might well undertake, since it could be done at a 
time convenient to myself and was not likely to interfere with the 
duties awaiting me in my new state of life. It was explained to me 
that the authorities were anxious to keep a watch over the young Cath- 
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olic men who were joining the British Army and many of whom were 
not only exposed to grave moral dangers but who were known, in many 
instances, to have entirely lost their faith. This was owing to the 
circumstance that, being few in number, they objected to having atten- 
tion drawn to them by being marched off to Mass on Sunday mornings, 
while their Protestant comrades went to church “with the band” and 
in a large body. They were consequently apt, on joining the Army, to 
have themselves described as members of the Church of England, thus 
never attending Mass and becoming, in the course of time, entirely 
absorbed into the Established Church. This applied more especially 
to the men of the three Regiments of the Life Guards, these being for 
the most part the sons of better class of families and therefore more 
sensitive on this point. 

I undertook the somewhat difficult task of visiting the Barracks of 
the Life Guards from time to time, of ascertaining the names of the 
men who had joined, and of putting myself in personal communication 
with them with a view to recalling them to a sense of duty, supplying 
them with Catholic literature and taking a general interest in them. 
It was also my duty to visit the men on the sick list and laid up in the 
Military Hospitals and of communicating with a priest wherever this 
could be arranged. The men of the Life Guard stationed in London 
and at Windsor had at that time no officially appointed military 
chaplain. 

It may be imagined that my task was not a light one. It required 
a great deal of tact, a thorough understanding of the peculiar hostile 
influences at work, and the exercise of an infinite amount of patience. 
I thoroughly believe that when I first began this work they even looked 
upon me as a religious crank. But they were for the most part patient 
and courteous, and some of them warmly responded to my appeal. 
They were always glad of the literature which I supplied to them. 

It was thus my habit to visit the Life Guards’ Barracks from time 
to time, to obtain from the men on guard the names of any Catholic 
soldiers who had recently joined the Regiments, and then to put myself 
in communication with them. In the course of time, when I became 
better known, my work began to be appreciated—certainly by the mili- 
tary authorities, who supplied me now and then with a list of names 
indicating the men known to be Catholics. 

I was passing the Barracks of the Second Life Guards in London 
one morning and stopped to inquire of the man on guard whether any 
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Catholic soldiers had recently joined the Regiment. The man looked 
at me for a moment, then promptly gave me the name of a trooper, 
mentioned the squadron to which he was attached, and abruptly turned 
away and walked in the opposite direction. 

I noted the name and squadron in my pocket book and wrote to 
trooper Markham the same night, telling him of my work and its aims 
and asking him when I could conveniently see him. To my great sur- 
prise he replied by stating that he was not a Catholic, that he had never 
mentioned the word on joining the Regiment and that he could not 
imagine who had given me the information respecting him. He had 
inquired of all the men who had been on guard duty the previous day 
and they all staunchly denied having spoken to any one while on duty. 
They mentioned however that they could not in any case have given 
the information in question, since they had known Markham to be a 
member of the Church of England, if anything. There was therefore 
no need for me to pursue the matter any further. He added however 
that, since he had no friends at all in London, he would be pleased to 
meet me some time and in any case to have some current general litera- 
ture supplied to him. 


It was my habit in those days to walk across Hyde Park on Sunday 
nights in order to attend Benediction at the Church of the Oratory, not 
far from the Barracks. I wrote inviting him to meet me there after 
the service on the following Sunday. I found Markham to be a man 
of good birth and education, who had been training for the Indian 
Civil Service but who, on repeatedly failing to pass his examination 
and anxious not to burden his mother any longer had joined the Army. 
He again and again insisted that his family had always belonged to 
the Church of England and that he could not imagine how anyone 
could have come to describe him as a Catholic. He walked part of the 
way home with me that night. I promised to send him some literature, 
and as it was not my business to make propoganda, I dismissed the 
matter from my mind. 

A few months later I went to Germany and put up at a small hotel 
in a provincial town. An English lady was sitting next to me at 
dinner, and in the course of our conversation, mentioned the name 
Markham. It sounded familiar to me and I found, on enquiry, that 
she was speaking of trooper Markham. He had stayed at the same 
hotel for some months while studying for the Indian Civil Service 
with the local Anglican Chaplain. She begged me to see him on my 
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return to England and to convey to him kind greetings from her and 
from several other ladies known to him. 

On my return to London I called on Markham and delivered the 
message, inviting him at the same time to spend an evening at my 
home, thinking that this would prove a welcome change from the 
monotony of the Barrack room and the depressing routine of a sol- 
dier’s life. Our conversation that evening turned on purely general 
subjects and I am certain that the subject of religion was not even 
mentioned. But I liked the man, and knowing the temptations to 
which he was exposed, I began to pray for him. I had vaguely realized 
in the course of our conversation that he had lost in moral tone and 
that he was perceptibly degenerating. Soon after the Court removed 
to Windsor and the Second Life Guards too changed Barracks. We 
again lost touch with each other. 

About a month or so later I received a letter from Markham telling 
me to my surprise that he had somehow become interested in Catholic- 
ism and asking me for some Catholic literature. I sent him a parcel 
of some good standard books. Soon after he asked for more books 
and also sent me a list of questions to which he requested an answer. 

Unexpectedly one day he came to London in order to have a talk 
with me and to get more information. He allowed me, in the course 
of the conversation, to get a glimpse of his inner life. It was the old 
story—a severe and incessant conflict between the higher and lower 
natures and every evidence that the lower was rapidly triumphing. 

To my surprise and delight however he drew from his tunic a 
small ‘copy of the “Imitation” which, he told me, was the one thing 
that was keeping him “fairly straight”. We now remained in corre- 
spondence and I not only prayed much and earnestly for him myself 
but I got others and especially the sisters too to pray. 

I had meanwhile removed to another part of London where he 
appeared one night in plain clothes and with a grip in his hand. He 
explained that his mother had, at his earnest request, paid the sum of 
money that released him from the Army and that he was on his way 
to Manresa House where arrangements had been made for him and 
where he was to make a retreat in preparation for his reception into 
the Church. He spent that night at my flat and we talked long and 
deeply until far into the night. It was the case of a true conversion 
and of a “brand snatched from the burning”. God had laid His hand 
upon him in a very emphatic and unmistakable manner. An extraor- 
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dinary change had swept over him, the true character of which only 
those can fully appreciate who know something of life in the British 
Army. 

A fortnight later he returned to me—in every sense a true Catholic 
gentleman, his soul thoroughly awakened to the realities and responsi- 
bilities of the spiritual life. He had some thought of the priesthood 
at first but this idea was abandoned on fuller consideration and on tak- 
ing counsel with those best able to advise and to form a judgment. 


We have met often since then. Our talks always turn on the past, 
on the wonderful way in which God led him from out of the City of 
Confusion and of utter religious indifference into the peace and secur- 
ity of the City of God. But what we have never ceased to ask our- 
selves is: Who was it that gave me that information when I was pass- 
ing the Barracks of the Second Life Guards that morning? 

J. Goprrey Raupert, K. S. G. 


Note—Mr. Raupert, formerly an Anglican clergyman, was received into the 
church in 1895. With the sanction of the Holy See, he has given courses of 
lectures on the modern psychical and occult movement of thought at Seminaries 
and Catholic institutions in various parts of the world. At present he is lectur- 
ing in the Western States. Some of his books are: Roads to Rome; Ten Years 
in Anglican Orders; Modern Spiritism; The Dangers of Spiritualism; The 
Supreme Problem; etc. 


A BOY’S VISIT TO THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 





I’ve just come in, O Lord to say 
A little prayer before I play; 
I’m longing to begin my game, 
Yet ’twas with eager steps I came 
To visit Thee. 


Thou art so great and I so small, 

Yet Thou art pleased to see me call; 
Though angels round Thee sing and play, 
I know Thou'lt stoop to hear me say, 
My prayer to Thee. 

—Standard and Times. 


“Blessed are those who know thee, O Mother of God! for to know 
thee is the path to immortal life and to publish thy virtues is the way 
to eternal salvation.”—St. Bonaventure. 
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THE REFORMATION 





THE LEADERS 


In a quaint book, presumably written in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, there is narrated an imaginary meeting of the “seven 
sages of Greece” with Cato and Seneca of Rome. They are pictured as 
gathered about the Oracle of Delphi for the purpose of arriving at 
some solution for redressing human misery. Solon proposed a kind 
of communion and desired an equal partition of all possessions and 
wealth; Chilo more considerate of man’s individual industry thought 
it sufficient to banish out of the world the two rascally metals, gold and 
silver; Kleobolus assuming that war, not personal emulation, was the 
cause of evil proposed Pacificism and desired that all iron should be 
prohibited as then war would be impossible; Bias concluded that it 
was the mingling of the nations with their various ambitions which 
caused not only strife but all evil and counseled that all means of com- 
munication be cut off and each nation be kept confined to its own 
home; he favored the destruction of bridges, making mountains insur- 
passable and forbidding all navigation. Thales thought that evil was 
in man himself and advised that a means be invented to cut a hole in 
every man’s breast and place a little window in it, by which it would 
be possible to look into the hearts, to detect hypocrisy and vice and 
thus to extinguish it; Pittacus acknowledged the truth of Thales’ prin- 
ciple but knew the impossibility of the means, and insisted that more 
rigorous laws be made which should make virtue and merit the sole 
passports to honor. Periander objected that there were laws in abun- 
dance and rules to execute them, but that there was a scarcity of sub- 
jects who conformed their lives to good laws. Greece was heard. It 
was rather theoretical. The two Romans, more practical, stepped for- 


ward. Cato, who remembered that Rome declined when men became 
feminine, strongly advocated the abolition of all women and let science 
or God give a means whereby the male sex might be continued with- 
out woman’s help. Even in so stately an assembly such a proposition 
was shocking and something was ultimately desired from Seneca the 
last speaker of the party. His counsel was that out of all ranks some 
should be chosen to form a society that would work for the general 
welfare of mankind and pursue its object quietly and unassumingly. 
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Strange as this counsel of the wise seems to be, its reformatory 
schemes are not more wild than the vagaries of modern sociologists. 
It represents, in its own way, the efforts at reform rampant in the six- 
teenth century. The world forgot for a time that Christ had formed 
on earth a society from all ranks that was meant for man’s regenera- 
tion. And when evil fell upon that society, or Church, God always 
raised up a body of men within it that worked first for its own regen- 
eration and ultimately for the regeneration of the world. So, too, in 
the sixteenth century a body of men soon grew up to be leaders to the 
vast number of people who formed the NUCLEUS of a true Reforma- 


tion (Liguorian for March) and who confidently awaited God’s provi- 
dent interference. 


THE ORATORY OF DIVINE LOVE. 


It is quite consonant with all sociological theories that, were man 
individually perfect, there would be no sociological question. We can 
therefore pass over the opinions of the first four Greeks without com- 
ment for the question at hand is moral, how man individually can be 
made as perfect as his Creator desired he should be. Some such 
scheme as Thales proposed will come to pass in the day of general 
reckoning but it will be too late then to advise mankind. Pittacus was 
represented by many in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies and laws, excellent laws were formulated in such Councils as 
Vienne, Constance, Florence, and Lateran; but as Periander objected 
there was a scarcity of subjects to observe them. Women, it is true, 
then as now, as always, played much into the hands of men for their 
downfall; but Cato’s cure, apart from its wilful wrongness was, to say 
the least, highly impractical. There were men like Adrian of Utrecht, 
Ximenes of Spain, Geiler of Kaisersberg, Canisius of Viterbo, Pole of 
England who is spite of gigantic efforts achieved only partial success. 
In the life of Pope Paul IV, by Caracciolo, we read of a certain num- 
ber of men, clerics and laymen, noted for virtue and knowledge, who 
united themselves in a society called “Oratory of Divine Love”. “These 
few upright men and learned prelates, who were in Rome at the time 
of Leo X., seeing that in the city of Rome and throughout all Italy, 
where, because of their nearness to the Apostolic See, the observance 
of the rites should most flourish, divine worship was very ill per- 
formed, united themselves in number about sixty, in an Oratory called 
Divine Love, there to make as in a strong tower, every effort to main- 
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tain the divine laws.”” The last clause of the citation outlines the object 
of the Society. The members devoted themselves first of all to their 
own sanctification and then purposed to have the law of God univers- 
ally observed. So different in culture and social position were the 
different members of the Oratory that their influence of necessity went 
out to various classes of society. Giuliano Dati, the parish priest of 
the Church where the members met, was the central point around 
which they grouped themselves. Gaetano de Thiene, Pietro Carafa, 
Luigi Lippomano centered all their activities in ecclesiastical life and 
might have been encountered in any part of Europe, working in the 
interests of Holy Church. Matteo Giberti was both politician and 


diplomat, while Sadelet, Manetto, and Crispoldi were lovers and advo- 


cates of the Renaissance learning. It is rather astonishing that so 


clever an historian as Ranke should have classed such a society of men 
among the analogies of Protestantism. The Oratory was founded 
surely not later than 1517 before Lutheranism was known and as 
Pastor remarks, “it is probable that its institution was an echo of the 


intensified religious feeling connected with the Lateran Council closed 
on the 16th of March of that year.” 


The good the Oratory did cannot easily be measured. From it 
sprung up a number of like Confraternities or Societies. Preeminent 
among these were the Confraternity of S. Girolamo della Carita and 
that attached to the Hospital of Incurables, in which many Cardinals, 
prelates, and courtiers were enrolled. Its influence on private life may 
be somewhat estimated by the revival of the frequent use of the Sacra- 


ments of Penance and Holy Communion and that long before the days 
of the active work of the Sons of St. Ignatius. 


ORATORIANS. 


Had the Oratory done nothing more than give to the Church and 
to the world Cardinal Gian Pietro Carafa, it would have held a deserv- 
ing place in history. Cardinal Carafa was born in 1476 and when 
scarcely fourteen years old ran away from home, with his sister, to 
enter the Dominican Order. He was forced by his father to leave the 
convent, but was allowed to study theology. Immediately on complet- 
ing his studies he received the tonsure and, though only eighteen, his 
father sought a bishopric for him, which he absolutely refused to 
accept. Six years later he was made Papal chamberlain and passed 
through the court of Alexander VI “pure and unspotted”. Four years 
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later he accepted unwillingly the Bishopric of Chieti and received from 
Julius II. his first papal commission. He was sent as Legate to Eng- 
land under Leo X. There he met Erasmus and tried to divert the ener- 
gies of that genius into proper channels. He urged on him the duty 
of preparing an edition of St. Jerome’s works. He spent a long time 
in Spain and was in close intimacy with Cardinals Ximenes and Adrian 
of Utrecht. He returned later to Naples where he restored the Con- 
fraternity of the Branchi and in 1520 he was back in Rome among his 
beloved friends of the Oratory for whose welfare he and Gaetano de 
Thiene worked unceasingly. Enthusiastic as he and Gaetano were 
for the Oratory, they soon perceived that associations of this kind 
were by their very nature debarred from exercising a permanent and 
widespread influence. Regulate as they would, there must always exist 
a lack of strict organization, added to which difficulty was the constant 
influx and outgoing of a number of members and again the constant 
demand on the different members for business and duties incumbent 
upon them from other sources. The recognition of such drawbacks 
led to a plan for the formation of a special Order of regular clergy, 
the Theatines. From this point we may leave Carafa till we come to 
consider the work of the Orders in the true Reformation. Another 
member of the Oratory and a close friend of Carafa was Gian Matteo 
Giberti, nearly twenty years Carafa’s junior. As secretary to Cardinal 
Medici he won the confidence of Pope Leo X., and under his pontifi- 
cate was initiated into the most important political and ecclesiastical 
business. Yet his political occupations did not prevent him from devot- 
ing attention to his spiritual and mental development. He came to 
Rome with Pope Adrian VI., was most active during the years of 
political strife under Pope Clement VII., and shared with that Pontiff 
his captivity in the castle San Angelo. He had been created bishop of 
Verona in 1524 and when in captivity he begged Carafa to go to his 
diocese to reform it, hoping that the calamities he suffered would at 
length make it possible for him to withdraw from political life and 
allow him to give himself up to his ecclesiastical work. Toward the 
end of the year 1527 he escaped from his persecutors and on January 
7, 1528, we find him in conference with Carafa at Venice. He entered 
upon his reform with energy. He yielded up all benefices to which he 
felt he did not have proper right and the geniality of the statesman 
gave place to the strict asceticism of the saint. Sanuto notes that 
before the end of that year it was reported “that priests of his diocese 
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were marked men; all are examined; the unworthy or unsuitable sus- 
pended or removed from their offices; the guilty are punished; ser- 
mons for the people are preached incessantly; study is encouraged; 
the bishop by his life sets the best example”. His social activity 
formed a beautiful complement to his ecclesiastical work. “With 
fatherly love he provided for the accommodation of the sick, poor, and 
orphaned children, and opened Sunday schools for the lower classes. 
He founded in Verona a refuge for poor young women in the way of 
temptation, and another for those who had fallen. A sign of the prac- 
tical sense which was uppermost in all that he did was his endeavor 
to find domestic service or husbands for those who, under such circum- 
stances, had come back to a better life. At the same time he made 
regulations to check the prevalence of immorality in the city” (Pastor 
X., 437). In a letter written in 1536 and intended for England, 
Giberti was, in the words of Ranke, “held up as affording an example 
of what the life of a true bishop should be; his plans and regulations 
have been accepted as exemplars by the whole Catholic world, and 
many of them were adopted by the Council of Trent”. 


SYNODAL LIFE. 


The reforms set on foot by Giberti were eminently popular in char- 
acter. And though Verona was an unimportant diocese, and very 
limited in extent, the influence of its energetic bishop spread to the 
remotest parts of Christendom. Card. Bernard of Trent, Vida in 
Alba, Girolamo Arsagi in Nice, Ludovico Canossa at Bayeux and a 
host of other noted prelates were Giberti’s followers. The visitations 
and synods established by the great reformer were inaugurated in 
many dioceses. It will be sufficient for our present purpose to pass 
over the many synods held in Italy, Poland, France, and England, and 
devote a few words to those held in Germany. 


The Peasants’ War of 1525, for which Luther must bear great 
responsibility, prevented any synodal meetings. But in 1527 Cardinal 
Albrecht of Brandenburg held a synod at Mayence. Frederick Nausen 
addressed the assembly on moral betterment and treated the double 
question: 1. whence the improprieties and wrong-doing in the Church 
and 2. how best to meet and overcome them. At Cologne in the same 
year two synods were held. In the Spring synod Mark Cornelius of 
Linnich complained of the sufferings of the Church and of the neces- 
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sity of the application of some early means for their alleviation. In 
the synod held in the fall, the archbishop Herman of Weid published 
ordinances against clandestine marriages without the threefold procla- 
mation of the banns and the pastor’s permission, and imposed heavy 
penances on all violations. In 1532 the synod of Osnabruck made 
stringent laws for the regulation of the clergy. There are indications 
that synods were held in other places and, it appears, at regular seasons 
—facts which point to efforts at active and true reformation by leaders 
within Holy Church. Men like Carafa, Giberti and other members of 
the Oratory of Divine Love had made their influence felt far and 
wide. The nucleus of good Christians had found generous pastors 
and the ground was properly prepared for the great reforming work 
that was to be formulated at Trent. : 

At the sack of Rome under Pope Clement VII., the Renaissance 
met its death blow. As Pietro Valeriano admitted it had no firm prin- 
ciples of life to offer and the same can be said of the Protestant propa- 
ganda which virtually closed 1555. The miseries of the time led Sad- 
olet to say truly: “If the wrath and might of God have been satisfied 


by our calamities, if this fearful punishment should open a way once 


more for a better morality and better laws, then perhaps our misfor- 
tune has not been the greatest that could befall us. What is God’s 
own, God can take care of; but we have before us a life of renewal 
that no power of the sword can wrest from us; only let us so direct 
our acts and thoughts as to seek the true glory of the priesthood and 
our own true greatness and strength in God”. And let it be remem- 
bered that this letter was written in 1527 in the heat of Protestant 
propaganda: it is an echo of the past and a provision of the future. 

T. F. Kenny, C. Ss. R. 


Mr. Roosevelt talks in his sleep and has a chap there to take it 
down, that nothing be lost—Waco Times-Herald. 


It was only a kindly word, 
A word that was lightly spoken ; 
Yet not in vain, 
For it stilled the pain 
Of a heart that was nearly broken. 
—Selected. 
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ANTISEPTICS AND PHYSICIANS 





Germs, so they tell us, are all around us, in the air, in the water 
we drink, in the food we eat :—wee enemies to our health and bodily 
well-being that escape our eyes. For the soul, too, danger lurks on 
every side, for around us and within us, are the three sources of dan- 
ger which Holy Scripture calls “the world, the flesh and the devil”. 
Since the struggle is ceaseless, the aids, means, weapons for overcom- 
ing, must also be ever at hand: they must be always within our grasp 
—as omnipresent in fact as the danger itself. Such means God has in 
truth provided: He has given us a general means—a home-remedy, as 
it were, and antiseptic; and a particular means—the consultation of a 
skilful physician. 


The first means is prayer. It is a home-remedy, that we must apply 
even before the doctor of our souls comes. It is an antiseptic, whose 
frequent use will rob temptations of their poison. We must use it 
constantly, therefore, but more particularly whenever we know that 
we are obliged to go somewhere where infection is probable, or when 
some sudden-temptation threatens to introduce the poison of sin into 
our souls. 


Pray and you will overcome temptation; neglect it, and temptation 
will implant a killing germ in your soul. But remember, it is not 
enough to pray once, or to pray for a few days. No; for temptation 
may, by God’s permission, last for days and weeks and even for years. 
The one who perseveres in prayer will always be proof against it, and 
at length, will enjoy peace of heart, all the deeper because it was 
heroically won; he will rejoice in a will grown stronger in proportion 
to the length of his struggle. 


As long as you have not yet sustained any such period of storm 
and stress, do not feel too secure; for it comes to everyone, sooner or 
later. And mind you, in that time of darkness you must not expect to 
rouse your fervor or preserve it by reasoning with yourself—for in the 
midst of that night you will see nothing but confusion. You have only 
one crumb of comfort then, one ray of light, one star visible through 
a rift in the clouds—God’s promise: “Ask and you shall receive”. 
Pray repeatedly: “Lord help me! Lord hasten to my aid!” Turn to 
Mary, the virgin most pure, the Mother of Mercy: “Jesus and Mary 
help!” Then let the winds and the rain beat against you: you are cer- 
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tain that you will come out victorious and that your peace of heart and 
determination in God’s service will be doubled. 

: The second means, to be applied especially in more serious tempta- 

tions is sincerity: a sincere avowal of your temptation to your con- 

fessor, and that, a timely avowal, before the temptation grows too 

strong. 

When symptoms of a serious disease manifest themselves, you are 
not content with home remedies. You call the doctor as soon as pos- 
sible; you explain to him just what signs of danger appear, do you 
not? So also do in regard to your soul. 

St. Philip Neri says: “A temptation revealed, is half overcome”. 
Did you ever notice that? But grant you do not reveal it, you keep 
the temptation in your breast, what will result? The temptation will 
grow more dangerous; and why? Light will fail you, the light of 
grace that comes through divinely appointed means; your eyes strained 
upon the attractive object will become bleared; your will grows weaker 
and weaker by degrees. You are undermining, so to speak, the ground 
on which you stand. Your fall is sure. 

In temptation pray and sincerely reveal it to your confessor. Is 
there any temptation today? Are you wisely using the means to over- 
come it? 


—Adapted from St. Alphonsus. 


IMPOSSIBLE! 





When the first missionaries of the Gospel appeared among the 
Japanese and preached to them about our divine Redeemer, that being 
God he became man for us, suffered even, and died for us, they ex- 
claimed in astonishment : 


“O how great, how good, how lovable, is this God of the Chris- 
tians.” 


But when they heard there are Christians, who, not only do not 
love this God, but even offend and insult him, they could not help 
giving expression to their horror: 

“O wicked men, O ungrateful hearts! Where—in what part of the 
world does this feelingless, this senseless race live?” 


So thought these heathens; what thoughts does the mercy of God 
inspire in you? 


% 
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Catholic Anecdotes 

















TRUST HIM NOT 





St. Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed, one of the greatest of early 
Christian preachers, in a sermon on God’s mercy, exclaimed: “Trust 
not Satan should he whisper to you: ‘You have led a bad life till now; 
you have spent your youth riotously, heaping sin on sin; you are lost, 
lost eternally. Enjoy therefore the pleasures of earth, since you have 
nothing to hope for hereafter !’"—O soul, trust not such words: it is the 
language of the cunning tempter. Listen rather to my words: you 
have fallen—but you can rise again. Only make a brave start; look 


into your conscience, arouse true contrition, and make your peace with 
God.” 


THE VISION BEAUTIFUL 





St. Augustine tells us somewhere in his writings, that he once sent 
out all his senses in search of God, the Invisible One. They roamed 
through all the world, but at length returned, their task unaccom- 
plished. 

“We saw His footprints on the flowery meadow,” said the Eyes, 
“and hastened after Him; but He was gone!” 


“We heard the rustling of His garments,” said the Ears, “and 
hurried in pursuit; we heard His voice in the forest—but when we 
got there, we found only the birds and the brook delighted by His 
Presence ; but He had fled.” 

“We felt Him near,” declared the sturdy Hands, “and would have 
seized Him by the arm to hold Him fast; but He escaped leaving only 
His garments in our grasp—a bunch of fragrant lilies and roses and 
flowers of richest hue.” 

“We hurried after Him,” the humble Feet confessed, “wherever 
we saw his footprints—over hill and valley, through wood and meadow, 
but could never overtake Him.” 

“T feel Him near me, yes, within me,” said the Heart; “by Faith 
and Love, I hear Him whisper reassuringly: ‘Hereafter your soul’s 
eye will see Me as I am, in heaven’.” 





| 
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JUST A GLANCE 





Peter Faber, one of St. Ignatius’ companions, was one of the most 
learned and scholarly men of the sixteenth century. One day a noble- 
man came to him, asking him for some means that would lead him, as 
it were, by a short cut to holiness. The pious and learned Jesuit told 
him: 

“Look frequently at your crucifix saying to yourself: ‘Christ, my 
Lord, in deepest poverty—I in abundance. Christ in hunger and thirst 
—lI at a well supplied table; Christ naked and put to shame—I in proud 
and costly garments; Christ in pain and suffering—I in a round of 
amusements.” é 

The advice pleased the nobleman, as being very easy and he went 
away grateful. The very next day he sat at a luxurious banquet, when 
the striking antithesis was suggested to his mind: Christ—I. He was 
so affected he left the table, and invited the poor to eat in his stead. 

Take a look at your crucifix! 


THE CAMEL’S NOSE 





The Arabs have a fable about a miller who was startled by seeing 
a camel’s nose thrust in the opening of the tent where he was sleeping. 

“It is cold outside,” said the camel. “I only want to put in my 
nose.” In came the nose, then the neck, finally the whole body. The 
miller began to be incommoded by his ungainly companion; he felt 
that the tent was not large enough for both. 

“Tf you are inconvenienced, you may leave,” said the camel. “As 
for myself, I shall stay where I am.” 

The moral of this fable is that whoever yields in the slightest de- 
gree to a bad habit, is in danger of being entirely overcome by it. We 
must not allow even the camel’s nose to come in.—Ave Maria. 


IT IS NOT HAY! GIVE US HAY 





Once upon a time, in the great city of Cairo, when the markets were 
full of busy merchants, and the narrow streets were loaded with mer- 
chandise, a Dervish came in from the desert; and looking meekly 
around for a vacant space in the crowded mart, he laid down his square 
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of carpet, and knelt and prayed. He then unfolded his garments, and 
placed on the carpet a tiny box—but it contained a pearl of great price. 
The passers-by laughed at the poverty of his belongings—and the great 
merchants who sold spices and silks and unguents, turned around from 
time to time and jeered at the dervish and his little paper box. No 
one came to buy or ask his price; and he remained all day, his head 
silently bent in prayer. His thoughts were with Allah! 

Late in the evening, as the asses of the rich merchants passed by, 
laden with costly goods, they came and sniffed at the little box that 
held the rich pearl. Then lifting their heads in the air, they brayed 
loudly: “It is not hay! It is not hay!” And some grew angry and 
cried still louder: “Give us hay! It is not hay!” 

Now the holy man said not a word. But when the sun had set and 
nearly all had departed, he took up his box, and hid it away in the 
folds of his garments, and kneeling, he prayed. Then he gathered up 
his square of carpet, and passed out into the desert, saying in his heart: 
“Blessed be Allah, II—Allah!’’ And afar on the night winds, he heard 
the bray of the market-asses: “It is not hay? It is not hay! Give us 
hay !”—Canon Sheehan. 

In like manner, men whose minds are too much taken up with the 
things of this life can find neither delight nor comfort nor benefit in 
the teachings of Holy Church, in the Sacraments, in prayer. They 
turn away from them saying: “It is not hay! Give us hay.” 


WHO TOLD YOU THAT? 


St. Romanus was a little boy martyr in the early days of the 
Church. The cruel Asclepiades ordered the mother to be brought be- 
fore his tribunal, for she had been denounced to him as a Christian. 
She brought with her, her little boy Romanus. While the cruel gover- 
nor was interrogating the mother, the boy suddenly cried out: “Jesus 
Christ is true God!” The Judge turned angrily upon the child, de- 
manding who had told him that. 

‘““My mother,” answered the boy. 

“And who told your mother?” asked the judge. 

“God!” was the little martyr’s reply. 

So we too; when asked, who taught us the truths of our faith, we 
answer: “Our Mother, the Church”. And when asked who taught our 
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Mother, we reply: God!” God revealed them to her and confided to 
her the mission to teach her children. 


CLAIRVOYANCE 





Theodoric, a powerful king of the Ostrogoths, in the seventh cen- 
tury, had stained his hands with the innocent blood of the noble Sym- 
machus. One evening when the King was at a banquet with the nobles 
of his realm, a fish with an extraordinarily large head was served. It 
was set down just before the King. All of a sudden, the King jumped 
up from the table, with a cry of horror; he seemed to see a terrible 
vision. 

“T see the head of Symmachus,” he cried; “See his fiery eyes—he 
wishes to take me! Away, away!” 

Like a madman Theodoric fled down the banquet hall, threw him- 
self upon his bed in a paroxysm of fear, and in three days was a 
corpse. 

Our conscience never loses sight of the wicked deeds we commit. 


OUR LADY’S WAY 





A non-Catholic lady from Australia, on a visit to England, went 
to view Westminster Cathedral. 

She seated herself near the beautiful statue of Our Lady in her 
chapel. Presently she saw two ragged little children, aged about four 
and eight, who came in hand in hand. They knelt down at the shrine 
before the “Pitiful Mother,” and prayed earnestly, with eyes and lips 
and folded hands. Doubtless they were asking Mary to “show herself 
a mother,” for their hearts were in their petitions. 

The Australian lady watched the two children as they rose and left 
the church; but then an inspiration came to her. She went hurriedly 
after the children and inquired of them whether they had been asking 
for something special. 

“Yes,” was their reply; “mother sent us to ask the Blessed Virgin 
Mary to give us shoes. Father is out of work and cannot buy us any.” 

The visitor from Australia opened her purse and gave them what 
money she had with her. The little faces were radiant with surprise 
and gratitude. 

The Mother of God had heard their appeal. 
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HOW SIMPLE! 





A few years ago a Chicago daily paper mentioned the following 
bit of news. A poor Portuguese immigrant collapsed on the steps of 
St. Peter’s Church. All day long he had wandered about the streets, 
lost, starving, and unable to make himself understood by anyone. As 
he fell exhausted on the steps of the church, he cried out almost in 
despair, in his own Portuguese tongue: “Mary, my Mother, help me!” 
Just then, the only policeman on the force, who could talk Portuguese, 
passed by. Hearing the cry, he picked up the man, took care of him 
and secured a home and a position for him. 

If this was “chance” it was really a remarkable one. 


A GIFT OF GOD 





Balmes, the Spanish philosopher, a man remarkable as well for his 
learning as for his deep religious spirit, says: 

“Repeatedly in the course of my life have I been thrown in with 
men, who, it seemed to me, saw and understood just as clearly as I 
did, the reasons that attest the truth of our Holy Religion; and still, 
I believed, but they did not. What is the cause of this? I asked myself. 
I could not account for it except, by humbly confessing: “The mercy 
of the Lord that we are not consumed—Faith is a gift of God’.” 


TIME TO QUIT 





A professional gentleman, who was accustomed to take his morn- 
ing glass, stepped into a saloon, and going up to the bar called for 
whiskey. A seedy individual stepped up to him and said: 

“T say, Squire, can’t you ask an unfortunate fellow to join you?” 

He was amazed by the man’s familiarity, and roughly told him: 

“T am not in the habit of drinking with tramps.” 

The tramp replied: 

“You need not be so cranky and high-minded, my friend. I ven- 
ture to say that I am of just as good family as you are, have just as 
good an education, and before I took to drink was just as respectable 
as you are. What is more, I always knew how to act the gentleman. 


Take my word for it, you stick to whiskey and it will bring you to just 
the same place I am.” 
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Struck with his words, the gentleman set down his glass and turned 
to look at him. His eyes were bloodshot, his face bloated, his boots 
mismated, his clothing filthy. . 

Then: “Was it drink that made you like this?” 

“Yes, it was; and it will bring you to the same if you stick to it.” 

Picking up his untouched glass, he poured its contents upon the 
floor and said: “Then it’s time to quit,” and left the saloon never to 
enter it again. 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE 





A great and good man once called four of his workmen to his 
presence, and pointing to a table, said: 

“Here you see three gold-pieces, and beside them a volume en- 
titled: ‘The Lives of the Saints’. Choose what you will.” 

The first chose a gold piece, the second the same, the third the 
same. But the fourth said: 

“Give me the book; it is worth more than money.” 

The three took their gold-pieces, their companion his book. Lo! 
inside the covers were eight gold-pieces. Imagine the faces of the 
three who had taken the gold, and the face of him who had chosen the 
book! Nor could the disappointed three accuse their master of injus- 
tice; they had only themselves to blame. 

So shall it be on Judgment day. Those who choose temporal van- 
ities in preference to eternal goods, will be forced to say: “It is our 
own fault, no one else’s; we have what we chose; we have lost heaven 
forever because we blinded ourselves with the tinsel of earth—Para- 
dieses-Friichte. 


A BIG BROTHER 





One bitterly cold day a poor little Russian Jew had picked up along 
the tracks scraps of soft coal. The boy was small and weak; the coal 
was too heavy for his strength, and he stumbled more than once on his 
homeward journey. At last, turning a corner full tilt, he ran into a 
gentleman of commanding presence. The coal scattered and the dust 
rose. 

The frightened boy stopped and began to stammer an apology ; but 
the gentleman with a genial smile broke in: 
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“T came too suddenly upon you, my little man”; and he looked 
down upon the child picking up his fallen treasure. “That load is too 
much for your small shoulders. I think mine are broader,” he con- 
tinued, and swung the burden to his own shoulder. The amazed boy 
leading the way, the gentleman carried the load to the poor tenement 
house, heedless of the slack-dust that fell at every step. 


A few hours later the Rabbi visited the tenement and saw that 
provisions and coal were left for the half-starved family. The boy 
tried to tell him of the wonderful gentleman who had carried his bur- 
den for him, in this poetical way: 


“His hair was ruddy, and he smiled in his eyes. His voice was like 


silver bells, and he was tall—and as beautiful as God.” 


“It was the Catholic Bishop,” said the Rabbi, deeply touched. 
“Never forget to pray for him.” 


It was the late Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia. — Catholic 
Monthly. 


TASTE AND SEE 





Orestes A. Brownson, one of the greatest philosophers and think- 
ers America ever produced, after passing through atheism and various 
forms of Protestantism, at last found peace of heart and mind in the 
bosom of the Catholic Church. Some of his old friends, displeased 
by his conversion, and wishing to convince themselves that it was not 
sincere, began to insinuate that the great thinker did not find every- 
thing in the Church as beautiful and as true as he had imagined. Dr. 
Brownson, however, put all their doubts to rest with this remarkable 
reply: 

“T never in a single instance found a single article, dogma, proposi- 
tion or definition of faith which embarrassed me as a logician, or 
which I would, so far as my own reason was concerned, have changed 
or modified, or in any respect altered from what I found it—even if 
I had been free to do so. I have never found my reason struggling 
against the teachings of the Church, or felt it restrained, or myself 
reduced to a state of mental slavery. I have as a Catholic felt and 
enjoyed a mental freedom which I never conceived possible while I 
was a non-Catholic.” 
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THE HEART OF A HERO 





You are no doubt familiar with the horrid scenes that were enacted 
in France during the Revolution of 1790. The aim of the Revolution- 
ists was to tear down at once both altar and throne. The inhabitants 
of the Province of Vendée signalized themselves by their staunch de- 
fence of their faith, their churches, and their altars. Among them was 
one, a man named Ripoche, braver than the rest. He was taken pris- 
oner by the barbarous soldiers of the Republican army and dragged 
before a crucifix that stood by the wayside, facing his own home. 


“You were taken with weapons in your hands,” they said to him; 
“your death sentence is already pronounced. See there the home 
where you were born and where your old father lives. Your fate is in 
your own hand; obey and we will spare your father’s life and yours.” 

The prisoner’s glance rested sadly a moment on the old homestead ; 
the thought of his poor old father brought a tear to his eye. Then he 
asked : 

“What do you want me to do to save my life?” 

“Take this axe,” they say, “and chop down that wayside crucifix 
and you are free.” 

Without another word Ripoche seized the axe; already his friends 
feared the worst; they turned away their eyes that they might not see 
the awful deed; they thought Ripoche would prove untrue and dese- 
crate the Cross of our Lord. But see! Raising the axe with his strong 
arm, he brandishes it over his head, crying: 

“Death to him that dares to touch the Cross of Christ; I will de- 
fend it till my last breath!” 

And with his back to the cross, he swung his axe; a sacred fire 
gleamed in his eyes, supernatural strength seemed to have come upon 
him. For a long while he kept his enemies at bay. At last, ashamed 
and enfuriated, with a savage howl the whole company rushed upon 
him and crushed him by their numbers. He bled from a hundred 
wounds—and still he clung to the Cross. At length they tear him 
away by main force—they throw him upon the ground, and placing 
their bayonets to his heart, they repeat their godless demand: 

“Tear down this superstitious sign, and we will spare you.” 

“Tt is the sign of my Redemption,” Ripoche replies ; “I embrace it.” 
And gathering together his remaining strength, he folded his arms 
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around the foot of the cross. Immediately a score of bayonets pierced 
his heroic heart. 


ART OF SELF-DEFENSE 





“Do you think it would be wrong for me to learn the noble art of 
self-defense?” a religiously inclined youth inquired of his pastor. 

“Certainly not,” was the reply. “I learned it in youth myself, and I 
have found it of great value during my life.” 

“Indeed, sir! Did you learn the old English system or Sullivan’s 
system ?” 

“Neither. I learned Solomon’s system.” 

“Solomon’s system ?” 

“Yes; you will find it laid down in the first verse of the fifteenth 
chapter of Proverbs, ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.’ It is the 
best system of self-defense of which I know.” 


INITIUM VITAE 





High up among the foot-hills of the Appenines stands the ancient 
city of Veroli—so ancient, that it was already a proud fortress upon 
its impregnable cliff, while Remus was still able to jump over the rising 
walls of Rome. During all these centuries many a person famed for 
bravery or wealth or blood has been laid to rest in the “Campo Santo” 
—the cemetery of Veroli. And you can well imagine how this ancient 
burying-ground is filled with marble monuments proclaiming the praises 
of these great ones with all the art and eloquence of the Italian. In 
the midst of all this pomp is the tomb of the Redemptorist Fathers 
and Brothers—those sons of St. Alphonsus who had given up all that 
they possessed, or could hope for, in the world for the salvation of 
their fellow-men. The tomb is below the level of the ground; it is cov- 
ered with close shaven green grass; there is an opening just large 
enough to lower a coffin, and on this opening lies a marble slab, with 
the words: “INITIUM VITAE C SS R”.  Initium vitae—the begin- 
ning of life. For those who live and work for God, no matter what 
their position in this world may be, death is nothing else than the begin- 
ning of life. 
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MAY 





May has come; bright, beautiful May, God’s Mother’s month! 
What are you doing to honor Mary? If you sincerely desire to serve 
God, and if you daily pray to Mary for help to do so, you will surely 
not be lost. Could a merciful God have given you an easier means of 
salvation? What will be your eternal remorse in hell if you neglect 
this sweet and easy means! Now, during the month of May, is the 
time to examine yourself on this subject. What act of devotion to 
Mary are you faithfully practising every day of your life? Is it the 
rosary? Is it three Hail Marys morning and night in honor of her 
purity? What is it? The saints say that the devotion to Mary which 
will save you may be any devotion you please, may be as short as you 
please, provided only that you persevere in it faithfully and with a 
good will every day until your death. 


THE MODERN FRATERNITY JUDAS 





We are drawing near to the end of the space allotted for Easter 
duty. It is about time to see some of those sin-logged rascals dragging 
their reluctant hulks to the confessional and to the Communion rail to 
save their insurance in some Catholic organization. They would miss 
Easter duty without a pang of remorse if there were no money loss 
connected with it. Our Divine Savior is nothing to them, but money 
is everything. How they differ from the notorious character who 
valued his God at thirty pieces of silver, is hard to see. And how they 
can be tolerated by any Catholic organization, is harder to see. 


A STRONG ARGUMENT 





Jesus Christ has said that His Church will be attacked by the chil- 
dren of darkness in all ages of the world. The present age is no ex- 
ception. How can we answer these attacks? One of the most effective 
and convincing answers—an answer that the unlettered Catholic can 
give as well as the most learned—is the argument of a blameless life. 

An example right to hand is the Georgia case. The clearest, strong- 
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est logic was swept away by blind fanaticism. The stupid convent in- 
spection bill was thrust upon the commonwealth. But this very tyranny 
served to bring out one of the most convincing arguments in favor of 
Catholicism. The good, pure, charitable, self-sacrificing lives of the 
Sisters became known throughout the State, and now every fair- 
minded Georgian admires the Sisters, the Convents, and the religion 
which makes them what they are. 


PENTECOST 





May 27 is the feast of Pentecost—the day on which the Holy 
Ghost descended upon the Apostles. It is a good time to ask yourself 
whether you practise adequate devotion to the Holy Ghost. May it 
not be that you frequently invoke God the Father and God the Son, 
but that not once m a month do you direct your thoughts towards the 
Holy Ghost? The Holy Ghost is God equally with the Father and 
the Son. Genuine, efficacious, well-rounded Catholic devotion cannot 
ignore Him. 

We were never struck so forcibly by the practical form this devo- 
tion may take as when an old Polish laborer told us that he said a 
prayer to the Holy Ghost every day for good sense. You have often 
been urged to ask wisdom of this Spirit of Light and, it may be, the 
exhortation flew high of the mark. You have never noticed that your 
lack of wisdom caused you any notable hardship. Change the wording 
of your prayer for that of the Polish laborer, and mark how it will 
grip you. Unless you consistently and perseveringly lie to yourself 
no day will pass that you will not see how much you need more com- 
mon sense. 


NUMBER NINE 





Speaking of novenas, some people ask more questions about the 
novena they are making than about the whole collection of Catholic 
doctrine. A novena is good and helpful more because you pray than 
because you pray exactly nine times—more because you receive the 
sacraments than because you receive them on the first, fifth, or ninth 
day of a certain series. Novenas and other accidental religious acts 
are never to be confounded with the essential religious acts, sacrifice 
and sacraments. In instituting our sacrifice and sacraments our Blessed 
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Savior has given divine power to certain material things and actions 
providing they are used in a certain prescribed way. Any essential 
omission will render the sacrifice or the sacrament null and void. Acci- 
dental devotions on the contrary have no divine power. Their efficacy 
depends upon the piety and fervor with which you perform them. 
Their peculiar form and manner will give additional reason to hope 
that God will be moved by them, but the main point you should look 
to is your own piety and fervor. When you make a novena, make it 
for a good intention; be fully resigned to let God hear your prayer in 
the way He sees best, and receive Communion every day if possible. 

Your model for an efficacious novena is that made by the apostles 
before Pentecost Sunday. They kept away from the pleasures and 
worries of the world, reflected on the bitter Passion and Death of 
Jesus, and were “persevering in one mind in prayer with Mary the 
Mother of Jesus”. 


WAR SHOULD NOT BE HELL 





Hell is a place of hatred—deep, black, bitter hatred. Hatred is 
always a crime in God’s sight. When war is carried on with hatred, 
war is an image of hell. But there is no necessity and no justification 
for hatred even in war. A soldier can love his flag and his country 
with all the strong, warm love of a patriot’s heart, he can perform 
deeds of valor and heroism on the battlefield, and still entertain none 
but sentiments of a Christian towards the soldiers and citizens of the 
enemy country. 


CONSCRIPTED PRIESTS 





Our people should take immediate steps to secure, through their 
respective Congressmen and Senators, the exemption from conscription 
of priests and theological students. We have no fear that the Amer- 
ican people will judge that this petition is prompted by cowardice. The 
fearlessness of the Catholic priest, his readiness to face any danger in 
the discharge of duty, is too well known to give the slightest coloring 
of truth to such a charge. The priestly reputation for courage has suf- 
fered no diminution in the present war, as is clearly shown by the long 
list of priests publicly praised for bravery by the military authorities 
on both sides. 
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Priests and those about to become priests demand exemption from 
military conscription not because they are afraid, but because, at a 
time like this, there is urgent need for their priestly ministrations. 
Their duty is not to carry arms but to afford religious assistance to 
those who are doing so. Catholic soldiers in training camps, and above 
all on the firing line, require the presence of the priest in order to 
bring out what is best in them, both as men and as soldiers. The 
present war has taught this truth to all belligerent governments, even 
to the anticlerical government of France. Our priests are ready for 
every post in army or navy, no matter how dangerous, but the best in- 
terests of the country require that they be in these posts, not in the 
capacity of soldiers, but in the capacity of chaplains to the soldiers. 


GENTLE SPRING 





Spring is here. The glad song birds clothe themselves in bright 
plumage; the lawns clothe themselves with fresh green grass; the 
meadows clothe themselves with flowers; and the trees clothe them- 
selves with leaves and blossoms. Christian women will imitate nature 
and clothe themselves with—something, the dictates of licentious and 
perverted fashion-makers to the contrary notwithstanding. 


A PUP AND A HUSBAND 





All the morning editions of April 9 had the story. It runneth thus: 
They had scarcely been married a twelvemonth when a tempest arose. 
The chief storm center was an affectionate (and, no doubt, handsome) 
but indiscreet pup. In the last thrilling scene of this tense drama the 
husband, entrenched in a boarding house (the pup had dislodged him 
from his happy home), sends an ultimatum to the wife to choose be- 
tween himself and the pup. She chooses the pup and the curtain falls 
while the court signs a divorce decree. 

Modern marriage may raise the status of pups, but it debases men. 


STOP AND THINK 





During the religious wars in Constantinople, one of the heretics 
broke into a church, seized a consecrated chalice, which that very 
morning had contained the blood of Jesus Christ, took it out into the 
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street, and publicly filled it with filth, while his companions stood 
around, and awoke the echos with their brutal laughter. Horrible! 

Yesterday a man who, in the morning had received upon his tongue 
the precious Body and Blood of Jesus Christ in Holy Communion, in 
the afternoon covered that tongue with the filth of impure conversa- 
tion, while his fellow-workmen filled the air with their loud guffaws. 
Ordinary! 


“So far as is known, no bird ever tried to build more nests than 
its neighbor; no fox ever fretted because he had only one hole in 
which to hide; no squirrel ever died of anxiety lest he should not lay 
by enough nuts for two winters instead of one; and no dog ever lost 
any sleep over the fact that he did not have enough bones laid aside 
for his declining years.”—Public Health Service Bulletin. 


Motion picture producers testified in a legislative examination in 
New York that two of the most difficult problems facing them is the 
theft of films and the elimination of indecent pictures. Benjamin B. 
Hampton declared immoral films injure the industry and cannot sur- 
vive public condemnation. Frank J. Marion said: “I for one, am going 
to get out of the business for shame in facing my family if something 
is not done to eradicate the filthy side of the industry.” 


The Fashion Art League says that no woman can be clothed prop- 
erly on less than $650 a year. We would respectfully ask whether the 
members of the aforesaid F. A. L. pay the janitor enough to support 
himself and his family and still have $650 for his wife’s dresses. 


When an opinion is in any way honorable to the most holy Virgin 
and has some foundation, and is not repugnant to the faith and the 
decrees of the Church and to the truth, the rejection of it and opposi- 
tion to it because the contrary may also be true indicate little devotion 
to the Mother of God.”—St. Alphonsus. 





It is easier for the modern girl to knit her brows than darn her 
hose.—E-r. 


There have been so many college professors with a tendency to write on 
socialism and matters connected therewith, not on a basis of practical knowledge 
but in an imaginative and romancing vein, that people who conceive of such 
subjects as having a serious bearing will welcome a volume just issued by James 
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Mayor, professor of Political Economy in the University of Toronto—“because 
it is so different”. Professor Maycr has made a study of government owner- 
ship of the telephone system in the Province of Manitoba, and presents reasons 
for the conclusion that the enterprise has been a failure since its inception in 
1908 . . . . the most unfavorable aspect of the experiment, the professor 
declares, is found in the fact that, from the beginning, the system has been used 
for political purposes, sometimes overtly, at other times furtively, but always 
“with a cynical disregard for the interests of the public’ —Evening Wisconsin. 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Socialism will work in 
practice only when all men learn to practice the virtues of unselfishness, 
generosity, and fraternal charity in a heroic degree. And the irrelig- 
ious, godless system of socialism is little calculated to foster such 
virtues. 

Physicians have discovered that a good laugh is one of the best panaceas 
extant for the various ills of mankind. They recommend it as a substitute for 
medicine. It is good for any kind of ailment, from chronic dyspepsia to chii- 
blains, from softening of the brain to hardening of the arteries.—Pittsburgh 


Dispatch. ice , ; 
Great medicine! If you can’t laugh, ten to one, there is something 


wrong with your soul. What you need is to go to Confession. A good 
Confession will work wonders even for your sense of humor. It will 
scrape off the barnacles, clean the sand out of the gears, and put oil on 
the bearings. You will be astounded to see how many funny things 
there are in this old world which looked so gloomy to you heretofore. 
Why, you'll even be able to laugh at the “Lucid Intervals’’ on the last 
page of the Liguorian! 


Mrs. Esmeralda Colle introduced her personal views in her divorce suit 
here on Saturday. After declaring she “married a drug store”, because her 
husband “seldom leaves the neighborhood store”, she opines that a woman needs 
this recreation: “Two nights a week for bridge or poker. One night for danc- 
ing. One night for the theatre. Two A. M.,” she says, “is too early for 
married men to retire.”—E-xrchange. 


Scripture says we should work out our salvation in fear and trem- 
bling—we ought always to pray and not to faint—unless you do pen- 
ance you shall all likewise perish—life is a warfare—the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent bear it away. 

How hopelessly out of date Scripture must feel in the presence of 
the gospel of Esmeralda Colle. 

The principals of exclusive finishing schools in the city of Washington have 
taken a commendable stand by adopting an ironclad rule against rouge, beauty 
spots, eyebrow pencils, and lip sticks. They have also tabooed the decolette 
gowns, setting an example which those in charge of the education of young 


ladies at other institutions throughout the country would do well to follow.— 
Evening Wisconsin. 


How we should thank God that our Catholic academies do not need 
to be taught these lessons in Christian modesty by the daily press. 
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Catholic Events (———— 

















In the city of New York there are 1,867,500 Catholics which is 
more than there are in any State of the Union outside New York. 
* * * 


Miss Loretta Walsh, an eighteen year old Catholic girl of Phila- 
delphia, is the first woman to enlist in the United States Navy. Miss 
Walsh has been appointed chief yeoman, and her duties are to assist in 
enrolling recruits to the Navy. 

* * * 


It is reported that a number of the leading educational institutions 
of the United States will undertake the work of restoring the buildings 
and library of the University of Louvain after the war. 

* * * 


Oregon’s minimum wage law was upheld as constitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court in a decision of April 9. 
* 2 & 


Congressman Medill McCormick of Illinois has introduced a reso- 
lution in the House of Representatives expressing the hope that peace 
shall witness the restoration of Belgium and Serbia and the reestablish- 
ment of united and self-governing Ireland and Poland. 


s s s 


It is reported that after a time there will appear official translations 
of the new code of Canon Law into English, French, German and other 
principal languages. 

* * * 


On the second of February the Alton Diocese lost the venerable 
lather Joseph Costa of the Order of Charity. He died at Galesburg, 
Hil, at the age of 95. During the more than fifty years of his service 
in the Alton Diocese he edified all by his holy life and performed many 
valuable services for the Church. R. I. P. 


* * * 


Venerable Mother Margaret, head of the Little Sisters of the Poor, 


died recently in France. She was noted for her humility and love of 
the poor. R. I. P. 


* * * 


Providence Hospital, Sandusky, Ohio, maintained by the Sisters of 
Charity, receives $40,000 by the will of Mr. Peter Reifer who died a 
short time ago. Mr. Reifer began life as a section hand. 

* * * 

The Provisional government in Russia has instructed the committee 
which has been entrusted with the task of drawing up a constitution 
for “reorganized Poland” to make Catholicity the religion of the State. 
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Cardinal Gibbons, who has been an ardent advocate of peace, has 
asserted that there must be no shirkers now that war has come. “In 
this great emergency,” he said, “it behooves every American to do his 
duty, and the primary duty of a citizen is loyalty to country. Loyalty 
is manifested by acts, not words; by solemn service rather than by 


empty declaration. It is manifested by absolute obedience of the cit- 
izen to his country’s call.” 
* * * 


Governor McCall has signed a bill prohibiting school authorities in 
Massachusetts from enquiring into the religious affiliations of any 
applicant for a teaching position. 


* s 2 


Twenty-two boys of St. Mary’s Industrial School, Baltimore, have 
enlisted in the United States Navy. 


* * * 


A convent inspection bill introduced in the Texas Legislature was 
killed in committee, only one vote being cast for it. 


* * %* 


In a recent lecture Dr. James J. Walsh declared: “Other people 
insist that woman can do much more when she has no children. They 
cannot tell me that. I had a mother who had thirteen children and ran 
a business which amounted to over $100,000 a year at the same time.” 


* * * 


Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, president of Dubuque College, and Rev. 
Arthur M. Clark, professor and benefactor of the same institution, 
have been elevated by the Holy Father to the rank of Monsignori. 


* * * 


News has reached the Vatican, says a Rome dispatch, that the 
German government is about to decide to abolish the prohibition on 


Jesuits residing, teaching, or serving in the churches of the German 
Empire. 
* * * 


Venerable Anne of St. Bartholomew, a Carmelite nun, will soon be 
beatified. 


* * * 


In England a fund is being collected to erect a church in memory 
of the soldiers and sailors who have fallen in the great war. The 
undertaking has the blessing of the Pope. 


* * * 


Mrs. Dewey, widow of Admiral Dewey, has donated a fund for the 
equipment of a naval base hospital. Mrs. Dewey is a Catholic. 
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Numbers of priests have offered their services as Chaplains in 
Army and Navy. Father Thomas Reagan of Milwaukee has been 
examined for an appointment as Chaplain in the Navy. 

* * * 

The head of the United States Navy is Rear Admiral William S. 
Benson, who is a good Catholic and Fourth Degree member of the 
Knights of Columbus. 


* * * 


Catholic journalism lost one of its most important figures with the 
death in Rome on March 25, of Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. B. O’Kelley, well 
known as a Roman correspondent of several Catholic papers, and editor 
of “Rome”. 

* ‘ * 


Alaska has been made a Vicariate Apostolic and Father Joseph Cri- 
mont, S. J., its former Prefect and present Vicar Apostolic, has been 
named Bishop of Ammedara. 

* * * 


Right Rev. Peter Muldoon, Bishop of Rockford, Ill., has been trans- 
ferred to the diocese of Monterey and Los Angeles which has been 
vacant since the death of Bishop Conaty in September, 1915. 


bd * * 


Mr. Verner Z. Reed, a non-Catholic, has presented Bishop Matz 
of Denver with a residence worth $40,000 to be used as a rectory by 
the priests of the Cathedral. 

* * * 


Cardinal O’Connel has issued a statement urging unity and loyalty 
and action upon Americans during the war. 


* * * 


The new Russian government has abolished all disabilities and pro- 
scriptions imposed on persons in Russia on account of their nationality 
or creed. It has also released the Most Rev. Dr. Szeptycky, the 
Ruthenian Archbishop of Lemberg, who had been held prisoner under 
the Czar’s government. It is hoped that the change of regime will in 
general be beneficial for the Church in Russia. 


ak * * 
Bishop Shahan has offered to the Government the free use of the 


buildings and grounds of the Catholic University and the loyal coopera- 
tion of the teachers and students of the institution. 


* * * 
On January 15 of this year the Holy Father addressed a letter to 


the Catholics of the United States in which he very highly commends 
the Holy Name Society. 
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The Liguorian Question Box |=—— 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


N. B.—We again remind our readers 
that we cannot answer anonymous 
questions. Sign your name and ad- 
dress. They will not be published. 

If prohibition should become nation- 
wide, would it be possible to procure 
wine for the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass? 

The possibility of obtaining Mass 
wine in the case you mention would 
depend on the character of the law im- 
posing prohibition. Personally we do 
not think Catholics need to fear pro- 
hibition on this score. There are un- 
deubtedly extremists and bigots who 
would gladly prevent the use of wine 
even for sacramental purposes, but we 
do not believe that the counsels of 
these people will prevail over the gen- 
eral fairmindedness of our fellow-citi- 
zens and lawgivers. As far as we 
know, in all the states in which prohi- 
bition is in force, provision is made for 
the use of alcoholic liquors for medic- 
inal and sacramental purposes. How- 
ever, Catholics should be on their 
guard and resent and oppose energetic- 
ally any attempt to interfere with the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

Must a fermented wine be used for 
the Mass? 


It is gravely illicit to celebrate Mass 
with unfermented grape juice, though 
the Mass so celebrated would be valid. 

IVhat is a “plenary council’? 


The term “plenary council” may have 
two meanings. First, it may be used 
as synonymous with oecumenical coun- 
cil. An oecumenical council is a meet- 
ing to which bishops and others en- 
titled to vote are convoked from the 
entire Church under the presidency of 
the pope or his legates, and the decrees 
of which, having received the confirma- 
tion of the pope, bind all Christians. 
There have been twenty such councils 
since the foundation of the Church. 
The twentieth and last was the Vatican 
Council. Secondly, the terms “plenary, 
universal, or general council” are ap- 
plied to councils, which, while not 
oecumenical, are more general than 
mere diocesan synods. Thus we speak 


of the plenary councils of Baltimore at 
which all the bishops and archbishops 
of the United States assisted. 

What. is the attitude of the Church 
toward evolution? 

Evolution is a broad term which has 
many meanings. Ordinarily it signifies 
the development of one organic species 
from another. Any system of evolu- 
tion that supposes materialism or the 
animal descent of man is irreconcilable 
with Catholic dogma. Whether all the 
different species of plants and animals 
were created distinct as we find them 
now, or whether the present various 
species are all descended from one or 
more common ancestors is a question 
of fact with which the Church is not 
concerned. Catholics are therefore 
free to hold any view that is supported 
by good arguments. 

Why is satisfaction demanded of the 
sinner in the sacrament of penance 
when Christ atoned fully for our sins? 

Although Christ has fully satisfied 
for all sin, it is, nevertheless, His will 
that we should join with Him in doing 
something to appease the justice of 
God. The fruits of the redemption are 
applied to our souls only in case that 
we comply with the conditions laid 
down, and, of our own free will, co- 
operate with the work of satisfaction. 
Whatever we do to satisfy for our sins 
derives its merits solely from the satis- 
faction wrought by Christ. 

Why do people keep holy water in 
their houses? 

In order to sprinkle themselves and 
their dwellings with it. They believe 
in the efficacy of the prayers of the 
Church with which the holy water is 
blessed, and they hope that by the 
sacred character given to the water by 
the blessing of the Church and by their 
own pious use of it in the name of 
God, it will keep from them and their 
homes the snare of evil spirits and all 
evils of soul and body. 

Are we obliged to bow our head 
every time the name of Jesus is men- 
tioned? 

It is customary to do so whenever 
the Holy Name is mentioned during 
the services in Church. For the cele- 
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brant and his assistants there are cer- 
tain rules to be observed concerning the 
matter. Outside of the church it would 
not be bad manners if we did bow our 
heads or lift our hats at its mention. 
The apostle says that “every knee 
should bow in heaven, on earth, and in 
hell” at the hearing of that sacred and 
powerful name; it is therefore not out 
of place, but a matter of reverence to 
show some respect at its mention. No 
matter what non-Catholics may think 
or say, they cannot but respect us for 
the reverence we show for the greatest 
name that earth has ever known. 

Can a widower be a priest? 

Yes. Cardinal Manning, Archbishop 
of Westminster, was a widower. 

How does the Catholic Church view 
cremation of the dead? 

No Catholic may join a society for 
the promotion of cremation, nor may 
any Catholic provide by will that his 
body be burned, nor may he carry out 
the will of another so providing. If 
he does any of these things he is 
guilty of a great sin of disobedience 
against the Church. 

The custom of burying the dead 
which the Church has observed from 
the very beginning is insisted upon by 
the Church for two reasons. The first 
may be called ceremonial. The whole 
tenor of the services for the dead as 
laid down in the Roman Ritual pre- 
supposes burial in the ordinary sense. 
But the great reason why the Holy See 
has condemned cremation in these days 
is on account of the principles and 
aims of those who wish to make it gen- 
eral. While cremation may be more 
sanitary, and while some may find the 
thought of cremation less repugnant 
than that of the body decaying in the 
grave, the motive that animates most 
of the advocates of cremation is hatred 
of the Christian religion. Cremation 
is the final protest of infidelity against 
the dogmas ef immortality and the re- 
surrection. No Catholic may indorse 
or favor a practice that is bound up 
with such associations. 

Ts a Catholic allowed to join and sing 
in a Protestant Church choir, provided 
he does not neglect his own church 
duties? 

As co-operation in heretical worship 
is forbidden, it follows that a Catholic 
cannot join in a Protestant choir ser- 
vice. Some one might say that the co- 
operation is only material or mechani- 
cal and, therefore, permissible for 


some good reason, as to earn one’s liv- 
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ing, etc. But in singing one cannot be 
a mere machine; the singing, to be 
what it ought to be, must be intelli- 
gently and humanly rendered—in a 
word, one’s soul must enter into it. 
Anyhow, all theologians say “no” in 
answer to the question. 

Do Catholics literally adore the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and give it 
divine worship, or do they simply 
honor it? 

We absolutely and literally adore the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Catholic 
dogma holds that in Christ there are 
two natures, the divine and the human, 
united in the person of the eternal 
Word. The union of the two natures 
in one divine person is termed hyposta- 
tic. When Christ, the second person of 
the Blessed Trinity, assumed human 
nature, the union was to be forever. 
Hence the heart of Jesus can and 
should be adored, because it is indis- 
solubly united to the second person of 
the Most Holy Trinity. Because Christ 
is true God, and His heart is a divine 
heart, we give it supreme adoration. 

What is meant by the expression, 
“He ascended into heaven, sitteth at 
the righthand of the Father’? 

The Son of God made man, after 
redeeming the world, returned to 
heaven in His glorified human body, 
where He lives in eternal beatitude 
with the Father. The eternal Father, 
having no human body, the term “right 
hand” is used to convey the idea that 
Christ reigns with the Father and has 
power for Him to judge. The Cate- 
chism tells us that the expression 
means “that Christ as God is equal to 
the Father in power and glory, and as 
man occupies the highest place in 
heaven”. 

Why must Catholics abstain from 
meat on Fridays and certain other days, 
and yet be allowed to eat fish and 
oysters, which, to some at least, is not 
a penance but a welcome change? 

We all know that anything that re- 
strains our liberty is more or less a 
penance to us, and obedience to an- 
other’s will is generally irksome. By 
abstaining from meat the Catholic 
proves his loyalty to authority. It is 
true that fish and oysters are some- 
times a welcome change, but when law 
cuts out the meat and restricts one’s 
diet, one does not always find the 
change welcome. It may not be much 
of a penance to eat fish or oysters, but 
it is a penance when we are restricted 
to their use. 
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Some Good Books 














Dark Rosaleen. By M. E. Francis 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell). P. J. Ken- 
nedy & Sons. Price, $1.35. Postage, 
Ioc extra. Dark Rosaleen is a vivid, 
graphic, and fetching tale of the Ire- 
land of to-day, replete with lively 
action, deep emotion and thrilling in- 
terest. The setting of the story is in 
poetic Connemara, from which the able 
author draws many and varied scenes 
of unparalleled beauty. Dark Rosaleen, 
we believe, is a book with a purpose. 
It portrays in the pleasing garb of 
fiction the social and religious phases 
of Irish life. It captivates the imagin- 
ation, awakens the sympathy and stores 
the mind with sound and useful knowl- 
edge. Its character-creation is truly 
masterly. Every political and religious 
faction of Ireland to-day finds in this 
splendid story a noble hero to join in 
the great wave-like struggle which is 
now passing over the green hills of 
Erin. No novel since the days when 
Daddy Dan first figured in “My New 
Curate” gives a truer, a more touch- 
ing, a more life-like picture of Irish 
life than Dark Rosaleen. Its intrinsic 
merits entitle it to meet with a hearty 
welcome from a thoughtful people, 
who sympathize with Ireland to-day 
and who hope to see her “achieve great 
things on the morrow, though she be 
the child of blood and tears.” 


Historical Records and Studies. Vol. 
X. Jan. 1917. New York. The United 
States Historical Society. The greater 
portion of this volume might be con- 
sidered a memorial to the late excellent 
president of the Historical Society, Dr. 
Charles G. Herbermann. Dr. Herber- 
mann was the very soul and the main- 
spring of the great work achieved by 
the society during the past twenty-five 
years. Mr. Peter Condon and Msgr. 
Brann contribute the memoir of Dr. 
Herbermann. Mr. Condon brings out 
in relief the exquisite sense of spirit- 
uality which dominated Dr. Herber- 
mann’s character in all his unselfish en- 
deavors for his fellow creatures. 
Msgr. Brann’s “Personal Reminis- 
censes” tell us that as a teacher Dr. 


Herbermann had no equal and as a 


Christian gentleman he had no supe- 
rior. 

Other articles of exceptional interest 
are found in the present volume, and 
the new editor shows that he has pro- 
fited by the lessons and untiring zeal of 
the Records’ past editor. 


A Retrospect of Fifty Years. By 
James Cardinal Gibbons. John Mur- 
phy Co. These two volumes are pre- 
cious treasures for all lovers of Holy 
Church in North America. Every 
Catholic will welcome those volumes so 
filled with rare reminiscences of the 
generous part our Venerable Primate 
took in Ecclesiastical life in the past 
half century. The first six chapters 
are exclusively historical and are his- 
tory not only in its first source for the 
Cardinal was a sharer in the events he 
narrates, but it is source-history writ- 
ten in a style so lucid, simple and in- 
teresting that is quite characteristic of 
all his writings. The remaining por- 
tion consists of lectures and addresses 
delivered or written on occasions of 
importance in that busy life. They are 
profound expressions on questions of 
moment from one who not only pos- 
sesses a position of eminence but from 
one whose clear-sighted judgment has 
kept the Church in the United States 
in the forefront even amid persecution 
slinking and open, without yielding jot 
or title of sound principle. Every 
parish library should have those 
volumes on its shelves and every Catho- 
lic who makes any pretense at a collec- 
tion of books must include them 
amongst his collection. 


The Whale and the Grasshopper. By 
Seumas O’Brien. Little Brown Co. 
$1.35. This is a series of fables as 
ludicrous as Esop’s and carrying with 
them lessons of even greater import- 
ance. The fables are cleverly written 
and sparkle with ready wit. As might 
be expected from a man of Mr. 
O’Brien’s nationality there is little love 
wasted on England. Yet we feel sure 
that any reader will find an abundance 
of timely thoughts which must prove 
of interest to him. 
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—————| Laced Intervals 











Young Hopeful — Mummy, have 
gooseberries got legs? 

Mother—No, dear. 

Young Hopeful—Then I’ve swal- 
lowed a caterpillar. 


An Irishman having sold a barrel of 
apples to a man, was met later by the 
purchaser, who said: “Pat, the apples 
in that barrel were very good at the 
top, but got worse all the way down.” 
“Faith,” said Pat, “you should have 
opened the barrel at the other end, and 
they would be getting better all the 
way down. 


“What is a man-of-war?” said a 
teacher to his class. 

“A cruiser,” was the prompt reply. 

“What makes it go?” 

“Tts screw, sir.” 

“Who goes with it?” 

“Tt’s crew, sir.” 


“Here’s a_ nickel,” said a_ thrifty 
housewife to a tramp at her door. 
— what are you going to do with 
its 

“Well, mum,” replied the hungry 
man, “if I buy a touring car I shan’t 
have enough left to pay my chaffeur ; 
if I purchase a steam yacht there won't 
be enough left to defray the cost of 
manning her, so I guess, mum, I'll get 
a schooner and handle it myself.” 


A teacher showed his small pupils an 
zebra, saying. “No, what is this?” 

“A horse in a bathing suit,” was the 
prompt reply. 


Smith: “I woke up last night with a 
horrible suspicion that my new gold 
watch was gone. So strong was the 
impression that I got up to look.” 

Brown: “Well, was it gone?” 

Smith: “No; but it was going.” 


Former President Taft tells this one 
on himself 

“There is a lad of my acquaintance 
in New Haven,” said Mr. Taft, “who 
used to bite his nails. ‘See here,’ said 


his nurse to him one day, ‘if you keep 
biting your nails like that, do you know 
what will happen to you?” 


““No,’ said the youngster. ‘What?’” 

“*You'll swell up like a balloon and 
burst.’ ” 

The boy believed his nurse. fie 
stopped biting his nails at once. About 
a month after the discontinuance of his 
habit he encountered me at luncheon. 
He surveyed me with stern disapproval. 
Then he walked over and said to me 
accusingly : 

‘*You bite your nails!” 


“I didn’t know it was loaded,” gasped 
the dying tramp after his effort to 
move a heavy cart. 





What vowel is the happiest ? I, be- 
cause it is always in bliss. What 
vowel is the most unhappy? E, be- 
cause it is always in hell. What about 
the other vowels? They are all in 
purgatory. 


“Seems to me,” said the colored 
philosopher, “dem patriarchs done gone 
lost all deir memory. Abraham he for- 
get Isaac, Isaac he forget Jacob, Jacob 
he forget a lot mo’. ’Pears like nobody 
remember nobody.” 


“Gentlemen,” said a Congressman, “a 
member of this House has taken ad- 
vantage of my absence to tweak my 
nose behind my back. I hope that the 
next time he abuses me behind my back 
like a coward he will do it to my face 
like a man, and not go skulking into 
the thicket to assail a gentleman who 
isn’t present to defend himself.” 


Willie was struggling through the 
story in his reading lesson. “ ‘No,’ said 
the captain,” he read, “‘It was not a 
sloop. It was a larger vessel. By the 
rig I judged her to be a-a-a-a-a—’” 

The word was new to him. 

“Barque,” supplied the teacher. 

Still Willie hesitated. 

“Barque!” repeated the teacher, this 
time sharply. 

Willie looked as though he had not 
heard aright. Then, with an apprehen- 
sive glance around the class, he 
shouted : 

“Bow-wow !” 


—RT  RMaBTi 








